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understanding between discordant groups. But by and large
their competitive struggle in itself makes it necessary for
them to win an ever-widening acceptance of their proposals.
Nothing else brings political significance. The procedure of
conciliation is specially important on those occasions when
no single party has a majority and when a coalition of some
type is essential for continuity in government. Coalitions and
combinations have been particularly common in the political
histories of Australia and South Africa.
Within these countries there is a common and prevailing
trend towards the consolidation of two main national parties,
each disciplined and made responsible by the circumstance
that, if it is not in office today, it may be tomorrow. This
dual party tendency derives from the struggle for the stakes
of power controlled by a parliamentary executive. It in-
volves of necessity the earnest search by leaders for a unity
amid differences, and implies within the counsels of each
party a series of compromises between the claims of regions,
social classes, and economic interests, especially those of
agriculture and secondary industry. Leadership, in order
to be successful, must stress the things that unite rather
than the things that divide, and must seek to synthesize
diverse views. Significant is the fact that in the Dominions
no important party can claim to represent merely a single
social class. Simon pure class parties have been doomed to
impotence. The labour parties of Australia and New Zealand
set out to be class parties, assisted in both countries by a
powerful trade union movement. But in their anxiety to
obtain wide electoral support, especially the support of small
and struggling farmers, they soon overran the limits of a
single class, although in them the trade unionists continued
to exert predominant power. When Premier Curtin declared
Labour to be the party of the nation, he was merely paying
tribute to its composite character and reminding electors
that Labour, no less than its opponent, was concerned with
obtaining national backing. It may be added that nowhere
in these countries do the workers and middle class exhibit
such a sharp polarization of sentiment and opinion that
political collaboration is either impossible or difficult.